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Foreword 


Two years ago, the State Department of Public 
Welfare was advised of the case of Joan Higgins, a 
wholly dependent, deaf and blind infant. This child 
had been nurtured by nurses in Chicago and her case 
had been called to the attention of Dr. Robert H. Gault, 
professor of psychology of Northwestern Universitv. 
who has been doing a large amount of experimental 
work with deaf and blind persons. The Juvenile Court 
of Cook Country was interested and various. child 
welfare agencies were drawn into the picture py the 
plight of this baby. 


The State Department of Public Welfare had her 
examined by the superintendents of its State schools for 
the blind and the deaf, and by the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. She was too young to be admitted to either 
the School for the Blind or the School for the Deaf. 
One of the first problems was to place the child where 
she would be well taken care of. The Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society undertook to supervise the child 
and find a home. Dr. Gault agreed to place the 
baby under his supervision and all of the other agencies 
and persons interested agreed to do their part. 


Governor Horner, when advised of the case, author- 
ized the Department of Public Welfare to draw upon 
its contingent fund for sufficient money each month to 
pay the boarding home fee for Joan. 


After two months’ experimental work, Louise E. 
Dean, one of Dr. Gault’s students who have cooperated 
with him in the training of the child, wrote the report 
given here. 


It is one of the most interesting studies that has ever 
been made in this country. If it should develop that 
this child is of normal mentality, there is every reason 
to believe that with the aid of modern methods, she 
may develop to be even greater than Helen Keller. 


Courtesy Evanston News-Index 


Joan Higgins, Deaf-Blind Child, with Form Board 


EXPERIMENTAL SENSE TRAINING OF A 
DEAF-BLIND CHILD 


By LouIseE E. DEAN 


1. Background, Situation and Psychological Develop- 
ment of the Child. 


Joan Higgins has been deaf and blind since 
birth. She is totally blind and sufficiently deaf 
so that she shows no signs of hearing normal 
conversation or ordinary noises of middle or high 
pitches. It is possible that she may hear low 
pitched sounds such as a deep male voice or a 
dog barking. Her vocalization is good; she 
laughs and cries normally, babbles a lot, and 
forms a large variety of vowel sounds. She is 
large and strong and aside from a discharge from 
her eyes and ears her physical condition appears 
to be good. 

When work was begun with her, she had been 
in her present location less than a week, having 
just been transferred from a home on the west 
side of Chicago where she had been living for 
about six months. All her previous life had been 
Spent in the Cook County Hospital. The family 
with whom she is now living consists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Larsen and their four children—a boy 18, 
who is seldom home during the day, a girl 15, a 
gir] 12, and a boy 5. After Joan had been with 
them for a month another boy—about 4 years old 
—was added to the household. All the members 
of the family play with Joan, assist in caring for 
her, and show her affection. Mrs. Larsen seems 
to take excellent care of her, has cooperated 
splendidly with the experimental work, and has 
done a great deal to promote Joan’s psychological 
‘development as well as her physical growth. 
Most of the gains which Joan has made during 
this two month period are directly attributable to 
the care and training she had received in this 
home. The experimental sense training was 
limited to an hour a day five days a week but 
similar activities were carried on at other times 
by members of the family. 

It is reported that at the time Joan left the 
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County Hospital she was “just a lump’’—unable 
to walk or to do anything for herself (other than 
tear up her clothes.) During the six months 
before she came to Evanston she learned to walk 
and by the time the experimental work was under- 
taken she could walk around the house and yard 
but she would walk only when holding on to an 
adult hand—preferably with both her hands— 
and she tended to walk on._her toes or on the sides 
of her feet and to drag her feet. She was unable 
to stand alone but when she was left standing, 
she immediately sat down. She could, however, 
jump up and down repeatedly when held by the 
hands and also swing her weight from one foot 
to the other and in these activities she controlled 
her feet rather well. In addition she could walk 
up and down stairs when her hands were held and 
she was guided by a person saying “‘one-two, one- 
two” and pushing or pulling her in the right di- 
rection. It seems evident that Joan did not hear 
the spoken numbers but did respond to the rhyth- 
mical motion of the individual helping her. 
The saying of the numbers, however, aided in 
developing rhythm and at all times the people 
in contact with Joan talked to her as they would 
to a normal child. 

Although Joan was supposed to have established 
toilet habits in the six months spent in the 
other house, the change in the environment dis- 
turbed these, and retraining was necessary. Fur- 
thermore, unable to distinguish night from day, 
she awoke at all hours of the night—remaining 
awake for long periods of time—and then was 
sleepy in the daytime. This, of course, affected 
her responses to the sense training work and 
required a great deal of experimentation on Mrs. 
Larsen’s part with hours of sleep, time for retiring, 
distrrbution of meals, etc. 

As far as the problem of sense training was 
concerned Joan’s most important characteristic was 
her failure to feel things and her unwillingness to 
touch objects or hold them in her hands. She did 
feel her own body and her clothes, took off her 
shoes, and could undress herself with remarkable 
agility. She-could also use both hands to pull 
_ herself up into the rocking chair and to hold-on 
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to the chair or swing when it was in motion but 
if anything was put into her hand she immedi- 
ately threw it behind her. 

If her hand was placed on any object, she tried 
to pull it away and if it was held there and guided 
around, she not only pulled but cried. During the 
first few days that she was observed she was never 
seen to feel around for anything except the chair. 
If she was given a cracker, she would carry it to 
her mouth, take one bite out of it, and throw it 
behind her. When she was being fed, she held 
her hands behind her or let them hang before her 
and made no attempt to touch the food or utensils. 
She would pound on the table or floor with her 
hands as well as with her feet—probably to give 
her the sensation of the vibration—or she would 
pull the cloth from the table if she could get hold 
of it but all her manual movements in relation to 
her environment were large and vigorous. In hand- 
ling her clothes and her body, however she demon- 
strated a different type of manual activity. She 
felt of her shoes (only when her feet were in them), 
played with her feet, pulled her dress gently at the 
neck, and put her fingers on her throat—just at the 
points of the clavicle. ‘This last action was fre- 
quently accompanied by a repeated “ah-ah” vocal- 
ization with the head thrown back. 

Aside from eating and the internal sensations 
produced by the functioning of the body she ap- 
peared to have only one source of pleasure. This 
was the sensation produced by rocking or swing- 
ing. She could rock herself in a little chair, put- 
ting her feet through the back of the chair—or in 
a big chair in a kneeling position and would do 
this for hours. She also would rock her body 
back and forth from the hips when in a sitting 
position and could work herself up to a rather 
high pitch of nervous excjtement, by means of 
this. Her favorite form of motion, however, 
seemed to be that of the outdoor swing in which 
she sat quietly—aside from the muscle tension in- 
volved in holding on—while she was being swung. 


H.—Sense Training Activities 

A.—Balls. 

Plenty of toys were provided for Joan—dolls 
tf 


balls, blocks, things that could be pushed, pulled, 
or squeezed, and objects presenting various tex- 
tures, but since she would not hold or feel any- 
thing, she would have nothing to do with any of 
them, throwing them down instantly when they 
were given to her. When balls were put in her 
bed with her she could not throw them very far 
away; so she became accustomed to having them 
around, pushed or threw them behind her repeat- 
edly, and when a ball was rolled down her legs or 
bounced against her, she made no protest. Nei- 
ther, however, did she make any positive response. 
At times during the experimental work she 
would roll a ball around on the floor and close to 
the end of the period she would push forward a 
ball placed on top of her head. | 

B.—The Form Board. 

On the first day of experimental work Joan was 
exposed to the Sequin Form Board. An attempt 
was made to move her fingers around the cross 
but she resisted so vigorously that it was aband- 
oned. Finally her hands were placed on the board 
with the forms in place and, discovering a mov- 
able block, she pulled it out of the board, and 
threw it behind her. Since it was obvious that 
she was far from ready to learn how to put the 
forms into the board, it appeared best to let her 
make its acquaintance by taking the forms out. 
Therefore her hands were guided to the various 
forms and in each case she proceeded (with some 
help) to take the block out and throw it. Subsequent- 
ly the blocks were taken from her as she pulled them 
out of the board so as to counteract her tendency — 
to throw them but since she probably enjoyed the 
vibration set up by the block hitting the floor, this 
idea did not appeal to her. After taking out a 
block or so she would usually attempt to lift the 
entire board and throw that and, being prevented 
from doing this, would become angry and kick the 
board. Another tendency which was evident in 
this activity was her impatience and anger when 
her effort to take a block out did not meet with 
immediate success. Probably because of this im- 
patience she started to cry and show anger after 
taking two or three blocks out on the third day 
on which the board was presented. It was as- 
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sumed that she had formed an unpleasant as- 
sociation with the board and therefore work with 
it was discontinued for about three weeks. 


When it was again taken up, gum drops were 
presented as a reward for a complete clearing of 
the board and an attempt was made to guide Joan 
to put one of the blocks back—holding the block 
in her hand, moving her hand to the space, put- 
ting the block in the space, and giving her two 
gum drops—but this did not succeed for Joan’s con- 
cept was blocks-come-out not blocks-go-in and she 
would resist this activity even to the extent of 
trying to bite the hand which guided her hand. 
The minute her hand was released she would 
throw the block away. It was not only in rela- 
tion to the form board that the come-out rather 
than go-in concept was established for Joan en- 
gaged in absolutely no constructive—i. e. putting 
together, activities. She undressed but did not 
dress herself; she was by this time taking blocks 
and toys out of a box but she never attempted to 
put them in. 

The only place she put things into was her mouth 
and until her training in this home was well under 
way, she put only small pieces of food in her mouth. 
Therefore while she was occasionally led (or forced) 
to put a block back into the board, it seemed best to 
develop greater speed, independence, and _ persist- 
ence in taking the blocks out of the board for the 
present, reserving emphasis on putting them into 
the board for a future training period. 


Her impatience when she encountered difficulties 
in removing the blocks from the board reappeared 
repeatedly but when she tried to pick up the board, 
it was held down firmly; when she kicked it, she 
was ignored (later in her training her feet were 
removed from the board every time she put them 
_ in it); the board simply remainder beside or in 
front of her and when she quieted down, her hands 
were guided from block to block but very soon she 
explored the board independently, frequently stop- 
ping to examine her feet or play with her fingers 
but returning to the board-sometimes voluntarily 
(or accidentally), sometimes under guidance. By 
her second week of renewed experience with the 
board she would take out several blocks quickly and 
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was learning to lean over to reach the more distant 
forms but it usually took several minutes for her 
to get around tor going after the last three or four 
forms. 

She seemed rather slow in realizing that per- 
sistent successful work in taking out the forms 
produced a gum drop which (put in her hand at 
first) appeared on the surface of the board and 
which she ate with relish. In the fifth week of 
work a new practice was initiated. As soon as 
Joan cleared the board, it was loaded with gum 
drops—one in each space—she was permitted to 
eat every one that she found. At first she failed 
to explore the board to any extent after she had 
removed the forms and failed to realize that by 
feeling around she could find more gum drops but 
during the last week she gave evidence of defi- 
nitely hunting gum drops—pursuing them with her 
fingers around irregular forms such as the cross 
and star, feeling repeatedly in the more accessible 
spaces. At this time also she developed a tendency 
to scratch the board apparently enjoying the tac- 
tile sensation—evidently novel to her—which -this 
activity produced. At no time did she develop any 
definite pattern for removing the forms but on the 
last two days of work a tendency toward a pattern 
in the order of taking out the center three blocks 
was noted. 


C.—Swinging and Vocalization. 


During the first week of sense training a practice 
of stopping the swing periodically while swinging 
Joan and starting it again in response to a vocal- 
ization from her was initiated. She made a variety 
of sounds and at first the utterance of any sound 
was rewarded by swinging. After a day or two, 
however, only definitely and clearly voiced sounds 
were accepted and gutteral or dominantly aspirant 
sounds failed to produce the swinging. oan learned 
to respond to this very quickly, giving some evi- 
dence on the third day of understanding that a 
certain movement of her vocal mechanism brought 
about the swinging the desired. On the following 
day this procedure was tried with a rocking chair 
and the response was immediate, definite, and 
regularly called. forth by a cessation of rocking. 
Transfer was apparent also when a chair which she 
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was rocking was held and released when she vo- 
calized in the manner she had learned in the swing. 
If her first sound was not satisfactory she would 
try again—usually succeeding on the second trial— 
but as she discovered the effectiveness of this 
manipulation of her voice, her sounds because louder 
and longer. <A shorter, quieter sound seemed more 
desirable. Therefore the height and duration of the 
swinging was varied in inverse proportion to the 
length and intensity of the sound she made. Adap- 
tation to this was, of course, a slow process but by 
the end of the training period a much greater 
proportion of short sounds could be noted. An 
attempt was also made to take her out of the swing 
momentarily when a gutteral sound was made but 
as the gutteral sounds became more infrequent, 
opportunity to do this decreased and probably no 
association was developed. 

During the last two weeks, however, Joan began 
to make a wider variety of vowel sounds and uttered 
a number of double or two syllable sounds. Fur- 
thermore, when she was enjoying the swinging she 
showed growing tendency to sing—i.e. hum or make 
rhythmic noises distinctly pleasant in tone and 
frequently keyed to the motion of the swing, one 
sound as the swing went up, another as it came 
down. 

D.—Locomotion. 


Since there was plenty of room for improve- 
ment in Joan’s control of her feet and the mus- 
cles involved in walking, since she greatly needed 
exercise, and since it was felt that if she began to 
move about independently, she would of necessity 
feel her environment with her hands, much of the 
experimental work as well as much of the home 
training was devoted to walking, jumping, stair 
climbing, etc. and readily observable progress was 
made in these activities. Joan was led back and 
forth in the yard, sometimes at a rather rapid 
rate. Occasionally the leader pretended to run, 
giving Joan the feeling of the up and down mo- 
tion of running. Frequently Joan was given op- 
portunity to jump or to swing her weight from 
one foot to the other. 

While walking Joan held with both hands on to 
her leader’s hand and developed the habit of cling- 
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ing to the index and little finger of the hand that 
was leading her. About the fourth week in an 
attempt to develop independent walking she was 
given a handkerchief to hang on to and this was 
pulled by the leader. Joan would hold on to the 
handkerchief but preferred the hand and refused to 
take hold of a piece of wood or metal used in the 
same way. In the sixth week a harness made of a 
long cloth belt was put around her waist and over 
her shoulders and an attempt was made to lead her 
with this but she would only try to remove the 
harness and when pulled with it would sit down. 

During the last week, however, a technique which 
would induce her tc take a few steps without hold- 
ing on to a hand was devised. After letting her 
swing from one foot to the other for a while, which 
hse enjoyed, the experimenter (Miss Fermier) 
would pull at the hem of her skirt and Joan would 
walk forward reaching for, and, after a few steps, 
finding the experimenter. Whereupon she was re- 
warded with a caress and the privilege of again 
swinging from foot to foot. 

At first if Joan’s hand was placed on a railing 
or wall when she was walking, she would draw it 
away with signs of displeasure. By the fifth 
week, however, she had become willing to feel the 
railing when going up and down stairs and soon 
learned to use the rail to assist her, relying more 
and more on her own power of stepping and lift- 
ing her weight and requiring less pulling and 
pushing on the part of the individual leading her, 
until by the last week she could go up and down ~ 
stairs, holding on to the railing aided by little 
more than guidance and stimulation from her com- 
panion. Her control of her feet in both walk- 
ing and stair climbing improved greatly and al- 
though she still does not walk with normal as- 
surance, she walks on the heel and ball of her 
foot and can walk a much greater distance than 
she could earlier this summer. 

E.—An Approach to Written Language. 
the swing, she tends to turn to her leader, take 

When she decides that she wants to be put in 
hold of the leading arm with both hands, and 
pull her legs up into a sitting position, vocalizing 
vigorously but not crying. During the last three 
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weeks of work the letters UP were printed in her 
hand every time she was put in the swing. There- 
fore when she gave evidence of wanting to swing, 
this sign was made in her hand and she was immedi- 
ately lifted into the swing. This association has not 
yet been definitely established although she now 
permits the sign to be made instead of curling up 
her fingers and if she is taken out of the swing 
and the sign is made, she quiets down as though 
she realized that it meant that she was going to 
be put back into her beloved swing. It was plan- 
ned that when she recognized the relation between 
the sign and the swing, she could be taught to 
make this sign as a request to be taken to the 
swing but the period of training was too short to 
permit this development or other association of 
written language with activities. 


F.—Feeling Speech. 


Since Joan’s tendency to put her fingers to her 
throat suggested that she might have noted the 
tactually perceptible vibrations produced by her 
own voice, her hand was placed on the experi- 
menter’s throat while the latter talked and sang to 
her. Joan appeared to enjoy this and would 
frequently continue to hold her hand up to the 
experimenter’s throat or explore her neck and jaw 
while the talking or singing continued. On one 
occasion the radio was turned on and Joan was led 
to put one hand on the loud speaker. Soon she 
added the other hand and stood there for a few 
minutes. Then she dropped her hands and sat 
down. The vibration of the radio seemed scarcely 
perceptible to touch, however, and it was thought 
that if this vibration could be amplified through 
the use of the Gault teletactor, Joan might be able 
to derive pleasure from it and develop a favorable 
attitude toward the teletactor preparing for future 
work with this instrument. Therefore, at the be- 
ginning of the fifth week a teletactor was installed. 
When Joan’s finger was placed on the vibrator, 
however, she held it there for a second and then 
began to cry—not in an angry but rather in a 
frightened manner. The following day the experi- 
menter sang to her letting Joan feel the vibration 
in her throat; then, placing Joan’s finger on the 
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vibrator, she sang into the mouthpiece. Joan took 
her finger off the vibrator but kept her whole hand 
on top of the teletactor for two or three minutes. 
Then again she began to cry. 

It is possible that the vibration was so strong 
and constituted such a new _ sensation that it 
frightened her. * Since that time, however, Joan 
has acquired a tendency to scratch wood, screen- 
ing, and other substances with her finger tips, 
having apparently discovered that this produces 
a sensation pleasurable to her. Therefore the 
intensity of the teletactor vibration may not dis- 
turb her when her fingers are again stimulated 
by means of this instrument. 


G.—Development of Manual Contacts with Envi- 
ronment. 


On the second day of the experimental work 
Joan discovered that while sitting on the floor she 
could tip a chair and release it, push it and let it 
fall back into place, and that this procedure pro- 
duced a floor vibration which she liked. Sometimes 
she manipulated the chair with her feet but in gen- 
eral she found that her hands were more effective 
instruments; therefore this activity led to increased 
use of the hands. She also knocked over her little 
rocking chair, pushed it, lifted it, dropped it, and 
moved it in other ways that created a strong vi- 
bration in the floor. 

In doing this she would sometimes push the 
chair from her as though she wished it out of the 
way but then she would feel for it and, wiggling 
around on the floor, find it and repeat the proce- 
dure. 

At the back of the house there is a little porch 
about four feet square and completely screened on 
which the children play. This seemed an _ ideal 
place for Joan, but Mrs. Larsen was afraid she 
would not be happy there alone because she would 
not play with toys. It was recommended, however, 
that Joan be put out there, surrounded with toys, 
and left to her own devices for long periods of 


* No further “work was done with the teletactor at this time because 
the next time it was attempted the instrument was out of order. 
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time. This was done and Joan not only soon ap- 
peared contented on the porch but began taking 
blocks and other toys out of a large box there and 
throwing them on the floor. At this time she did 
not hold or finger these toys but as time went on 
she began to feel of certain ones. Occasionally she 
would hold a block in her hand for a few seconds 
and by the last week of sense training work she 
would put her fingers through the holes in the 
wheels of one toy and play with it for several min- 
utes. By the end of this period, also, she would 
sometimes permit her hand to be guided over a 
doll, a ball, or some other toy. From the begin- 
ning, however, her greatest joy on this porch has 
been to pull the box of toys toward her or push it 
away, raising one edge, then let it fall with re- 
sounding thump. This procedure she repeats rhyth- 
mically for long periods of time. 


In connection with this activity as well as with 
other forms of manual development a strange habit 
has been observed. After touching the box or 
some toy, Joan will either play with her foot or 
pick at one of her fingers. At first it was more 
often the foot but toward the latter part of the 
time she paid more attention to her fingers. No 
explanation for this has been reached unless it 
could be considered that this activity is the re- 
sult of a growing consciousness of fingers and the 
interesting sensations which come from their 
use. 

One of the most important of Joan’s manual 
developments has been fostered by Mrs. Larsen in 
connection with the eating process. Joan has 
been led to use a spoon and to feed herself under 
guidance. 

For a long time she tended to drop the spoon 
as soon as she had conveyed the food to her mouth 
but Mrs. Larsen, who always holds the tip of the 
spoon handle, is teaching Joan to return the spoon 
to the dish. Furthermore, Joan’s crackers are 
broken into small pieces and put in a dish so that 
Joan must pick them up and put them into her 
mouth with her hands and in addition she has 
learned to hold her cup when she drinks. Mrs. 
Larsen further reports that now when Joan is 
seated at the table instead of putting her hands 
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behind her she reaches for the spoon and feels for 
it if she does not immediately find it. 


I]1I—Emotional Development. 


Altogether there are innumerable indications 
that Joan has grown psychologically during this 
two month period. In addition to the progress 
along specific lines already recorded there is ev- 
idence of an emotional development which is en- 
couraging. There is far more expression in Joan’s 
face now than there was at the beginning of the 
training period. She smiles more and makes pleas- __ 
ant noises in response to sensations resulting —§= — 
from contact with her environment and from = 
physical activity in which she is engaged. She 
now enjoys walking and stair climbing whereas pre- 
viously she appeared to enjoy nothing but swing- 
ing and there is a possibility that she does not get 
impatient so quickly when she encounters obsta- 
cles and that she experiences pleasure when she 
succeeds in something she has been trying to do. 
Having been allowed to “cry it out” two or three 
times when she indulged in tantrums—screaming, 
kicking, and hitting her mouth with her hand, she 
Shows less tendency toward prolonged crying. 
She seems to respond more to caresses than she 
did at first, and there appears to be ground for 
hope that through this she may become suscept- | 
ible to motivation by social approval. ay 

If the progress which Joan has made in the use 
of her hands, the development of greater indepen 
dence in locomotion, and responsiveness to he 
enivronment during these two months continues— 
or increases as it well may—under the stimulation ™ 
of the activities of the home during the month ™ 
which will intervene before experimental work is_ 
resumed, it seems probable that she will be ready 
to make much more positive responses to tactual- 
sensation and manual learning situations. 4 
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